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Home 


‘Home Sweet Home’, sang the _ Victorians, 
sentimentally; ‘Keep the Home Fires Burning , pleaded 
distant soldiers nostalgically. ‘I just feel so much at 
home’ is the warmest of praise while ‘Make yourself at 
home!’ is the encapsulation of hospitality. The English 
language's addiction to such images is an indication of 
their power. The concept of home is close to 
everybody’s heart - but it is a closeness that is not 
always comfortable. If a person’s chickens come home 
to roost, he’s unlikely to be relaxed; and when a thing 
at last comes home to someone, they may even feel 
despair. 


The potency of ‘home’ lies deeper than ease. The word 
is a focus for profounder longings: for revival as well as 
refuge; for sanity more than security. It is where you 
cannot be denied; it is where you are whole. Such ideals 
are not the preserve of poets or dreamers. A recent 
document of the Roman Catholic Church said that to 
be without a home was to be deprived of something 
which is due; it described the homeless as victims of 
injustice. 


There are thousands of such victims in Britain today: at 
least 50,000 in London alone, and those are just the 
ones who are under the age of 20. It’s casy to believe 
that they've always lived like this and could choose 
something different if they wished; it’s hard to credit 
them with individual personalities and life stories all 
their own. There is an assumption, often unconscious, 
that having a home and preferably owning it supplies 
character as well as credentials. The terror of losing the 
roof over your head is a fear not only of rejection 
isolation, poverty and violence; but above all of the loss 
of dignity, identity and individuality. 
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Toc H began amongst such people. The young soldiers 
of the First World War were far from home and were 
swallowed up by impersonality and mud: ‘What passing 
bells’, asked Wilfred Owen, for these who die T 
cattle?” To some of these young men Talbot House 
offered comfort and friendship but also something 
more. It gave them back their individuality. One of 
them described it like this: 


Books once familiar nodded from thcir shelves, 
reminding you, with comforting flattery, that you 
were still a part of their world. A deep chair 
almost embraced you - and you woke with a start, 
rubbing the dreams from your eyes. There’s a 
wealth of solace for the mind in a real chair, a 
sense of possession which is almost regal. These 
things are symbols. They were a real part of the 
scheme; they helped you feel that you were not 
just a cog in the machine of war, but a person with 
ikes and dislikes, a standard of comfort, and, 
oddest of all, a mind! 


Toc H started through a recognition of the true 
significance of ‘home’. And when a few people decided 
that what they had learned in Talbot House should not 
be lost, and that bringing the spirit of the place back to 
England might even reduce the chances of another 
such conflict, they chose to found not a peace 
movement or any other kind of pressure group, but a 
house. The first expression of Toc H after the war was 


a hostel in London; a home for young men on their 
own in the city. š 3 


Today, when more people than ever before are ‘with 


no fixed abode’, what is Toc H doing to give them back 
what is their due? 
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William Broderick chal- f 
lenges the stereotype of <2 
‘the homeless person’ and j 
explains why our society A 

is neither acknowledging 
nor alleviating the 
poverty it has created. 


‘The Passage’ day centre opens at 6.30am. The first 
people through the door are those who have been 
sleeping out. They have been queuing for about an 
hour. There is a sudden rush of activity as up to 60 
people make their way to the showers, the dining room 
or a quict corner. Some are over 70; others are in their 
teens. Little is said. It is the time for shaking off the 
night and regaining a sense of composure. Talk can 
come later. Those who break the rule are told to shut 
up. At 7am they form a queue for hot tea. Conversation 
begins to flow. By 8am there are 100 people in the day 
centre - the limit fixed by fire regulations. Outside there 
are others waiting to come in. When The Passage closes 
at 2pm over 320 individuals will have passed through its 
doors. 


‘homeless people are not miscreants, 
but individuals whose options 
have run out’. 


The day centre offers a variety of services - a canteen, 
washrooms and toilets, a clothing store and medical 
care. These facilities attempt to provide the basic 
necessities which are required before someone can 
begin to take steps to improve their circumstances. 
Food, clothing and warmth: once these needs have 
been met and a sense of well-being restored, one can 
begin to think about the future. When someone feels 
ready, they may visit the housing and resettlement unit. 
Housing advice is available and there are various 


Liverpool Street Station, London. 
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groups one can attend - from cookery and art to 
literacy skills or communal prayer. The Passage tries to 
create opportunities so that individuals will have the 
choice of changing their lives when they want to. But 
Opportunities are scarce and choices for change 
painfully limited. 


Who are these people and why are they here? First we 
must explode conventional views which characterise the 
homeless as either alcoholic Glaswegian troubadours or 
drug-crazed misfits. Such images are no more than 
caricatures based on the public face of homelessness. 
But there is a far greater, hidden, silent band of 
homeless people: young men and women looking for 
work; actars, solicitors and bank managers whose lives 
have fallen apart; tradesmen with skills no-one 
requires. Homeless people are not miscreants, but 
individuals whose options have run out; who have 
no-one to help them and are vulnerable. ‘Last week,’ 
someone said to me recently, ‘I was pitying these 
prone Now I’m one of them’. Homelessness can 

appen as easily as that and it can happen to anyonc. 
We don’t see these homeless, because they look the 
same as anyone else. 


However, at a time when the increase in begging has 
made the existence of the homeless more apparent and 
in a culture which bows to the efforts of the individual, 
the question inevitably arises: ‘Why do pcople remain 
homeless?’ In the Elysium of unbridled enterprise can’t 
Continued overleaf 3 
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they seize initiatives to better. emea ETN 
personal responsibility for their lives, ma of ns enjoy 
and change their circumstances? These ques read ihe 
widespread currency, but they fail to unders ae te 
nature of homelessness. It is not a static state. a 
homeless is to be trapped on a roundi o 
temporary accommodation, constantly aaa es 3 
from street to nightshelter, to squat, to train slatio nod 
back to the street again. The following points oy a 
this trap robs people of initiative and e i 
responsibility and drains the sap from effort and hope. 


First, unless you are a family with dependents or a 
pregnant, of retiring age or cither mentally or physically 
disabled, you have no housing rights. Those who have 
are crammed into bed and breakfast ‘hotels’ because 
there is a chronic housing shortage. Whole families live 
in two rooms; psychiatric patients discharged into the 
care of the ‘community’ after the closure of psychiatric 
hospitals wander from their ‘hotels’ at night seeking 
food, because they are not able to cope. Occasionally 
they come into day centres in pyjamas looking for 
housing, return to hospital and are again discharged. 
For those who have no housing rights, such 
accommodation is too expensive. The only guaranteed 
housing is in derelict buildings or under bridges. 


‘in some cases up to eight people 
pool their money to get a room 
and then take turns to use the bed’. 


Secondly, homelessness involves extreme poverty. 
Without money one cannot travel to work, make 
important telephone calls, buy clothes and toiletries or 
keep appointments. Getting money is no easy task. 
DHSS payments require identification (which costs 
money) and are now paid in arrears, which enforces a 
cycle of debt from the oulset. Many homeless people 


The Passage. 
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don’t want D 


i market rates in London have risen beyond t 
aoe many people and are simply not an option toe 
the homeless person. Hostel or bed and breakfast 
accommodation costs between £50 and £70 a week and 
vacancies are readily filled by those who have the 
money. The remaining resources are nightshelters and 
government resettlement units. The former are 
saturated by demand and the latter have a repulation 
only surpassed by the workhouse. ‘Spikes’, as they are 
known, have notoriously strict regimes and are feared 
for sexual and racial harassment. Given the penury that 
accompanies homelessness, the chances of finding 
affordable accommodation are extremely thin. In some 
cases up to eight people pool their moncy to get a room 
and then take it in turns to use the bed. This is poverty in 
the absolute sense of hunger and want. 


It is the combination of these features - no housing 
rights, poverty and a lack of housing resources - which 
forces people into the cycle of temporary 
accommodation which is homelessness. These people 
experience real hardship. Without money, food, shelter 
or clothing, hope begins to fade and life quite literally 
begins to close. It is tragic to hear a 25 year old saying 
their life has ended, because there is nothing to live for; 
because something in them has died and continues to 
killthem. 


The scandal in Britain today is that little is being done 
to alleviate the suffering of people already deprived. 
Despite increased general prosperity, the structures of 
care have deteriorated to such a degree that Homeless 
Person Units are on the point of collapse. This situation 
has been aggravated by recent social security 
legislation, which has hit the weakest. Benefit payments 
are now paid two weeks in arrears and the amount 
given varies according to a person's age, the youngest 
getting the least. More generally, it is the failure of 
successive governments to provide sufficient housing 
which has created a new nomadic class isolated from 
tne community by apparent rejection. They are then 


condemned, to cite The Dail Telegraph, as ‘derelicts, 
drifters and down-and-outs’, y Telegraph, 


ao compound this tragedy with acid irony, none of 
these people officially exist. There is no agree 
aeda nn homelessness or poverty. This 1s no 
cannot aiee Without working definitions na 
spoken ake out a subject. And if a subject cannot 
EA nothing is said and nothing is done- 
Ta ay ntly, acl is consumed by a semantic blac 
poor Nowenes vanishes off the social agenda. jer 
povert Mond remain. Mr John Moore tells us nat 
been yin the absolute sense of hunger and want 
wiped out. The Poor tell us a different story- 
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Rose Radford looks at some aspects of 


This is Birmingham’s centennial year as a city and its 
visitors to date have included the Queen and the Duke 
of Edinburgh, the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Archbishop Desmond Tutu. At such a time it is well for 
us to consider the growing problem of homelessness 
and to look at Toc H’s involvement in the response to 
that problem. I can only speak from personal 
connections with three activities, all city centre based. 


Two years ago I wrote in Point 3 about the Trinity 
Centre (August 1987), an organisation which offers 
help to homeless men. Its work continues. There is 
provision for between 80 and 90 beds and quite often 
admission has to be refused because the centre is full. 
In addition, the centre has a very full programme for 
help towards literacy and for overcoming the problems 
of drink and drugs as well as for assisting many men in 
the process of rehabilitation which eventually leads to 
them finding their own accommodation. In this 
connection, the centre now rents two houses where 
men can live and can, if desired, maintain close contact 
with the staff. At the centre, full board is provided and 
medical attention and help from a visiting psychiatrist 
are also available if required. 


What part does Toc H play in all this? As you may be 
aware, it was through the efforts of Toc H back in the 
early 70s that the project came into being. Today, three 
Toc H members serve on the Board of Governors and 
at present two of them hold positions of Chariman and 
Vice Chairman. A fourth member makes a valuable 
contribution on the Personnel Committee. From time 
to time short Toc H projects are arranged and at 
Christmas the members of a local women’s branch 
assist in wrapping the presents to be given to the men. 
There is a weckly service on Sunday mornings and a 
time for Christian fellowship on Thursday lunch times - 
Toc H members are involved in both of these. 


Not far away from Trinity Centre is St Basil's Centre, 
which offers help to the city’s young homeless, whether 
male or female. Some women members of Toc H will 
perhaps remember how, back in 1962, Sheldon House 
was opened in Birmingham as a thank offering and 
celebration for 40 years as the League of Women 
Helpers and then as Toc H (Women’s Association). It 
was intended to provide a home for 10 to 12 young 
girls, and the venture was well supported not only by 
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homelessness in Birmingham. 
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A resident of ‘The Boot’ short stay centre, part of St 
Basil's . | es. a 


Toc H members in Birmingham but by branches all 
over the country. After a period of about 10 years the 
house was closed. The organisers took time to reflect 
and following this a link was made with St Basil’s 
Centre, which until that time had been for young men 
only. 


‘It’s a sad reflection on our society that 
the number of homeless persons is on the increase. 
It’s equally sad that so many are in need 
of psychiatric treatment and that the incidence 
of violent behaviour is so alarmingly high’. 


Over the years, the work of this organisation has grown 
tremendously and, as in the case of the Trinity Centre, 
it aims at both rehabilitation and at working with 
disadvantaged young people. Thus there are hostels for 
young men and young women and also provision for 
second-stage accommodation. Further, the centre rents 
some properties for independent living and has a 
number of flats situated on a site at the University of 
Aston and shared with students. A mother and baby 
home and a special course for young women who are 
single parents to help them to obtain employment are 
two most worthwhile developments, while The Kiosk in 
the Bull Ring shopping centre is an information point 
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Homeless 


Sandra Tuck takes a feminist line on 
the issue of homelessness, and argues 
that many women who have houses 
to go back to are nevertheless as 
homeless as the people sleeping rough. 


What comes to your mind when you think of nry 
To me, the word conjures up images of yeti . 
security, family, friends, food and comfort. . - So, FEL 
you ever been ‘homeless’? I think I have, and I thin 
many of you probably have been too. Have you ever 
had to live in a place where you’ve known no-one an 
had no friends nearby; where you've had to put up with 
someone else’s furniture or terrible taste in wallpaper: 
Have you ever dreaded going ‘home’, because you feel 
so uncomfortable or unhappy there? Yet how many of 
us would have said we were homeless then? 


When I was first introduced to this new way of looking 
at homelessness, I think I began to understand how 
women can be ‘homeless’ although not necessarily 
‘houseless’ - and that this problem 1s largely hidden or 
ignored. Today, only a small proportion of the people 
sleeping rough or living in hostel accommodation are 
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for young people, and ‘The Link’ assists many requiring 
accommodation. Since the closure of Sheldon House, 
Toc H has played its part in the work of St Basil’s. One 
member is the Chairman of the Board of Directors and 
two other members serve on committees. 


The Invisible 


The third activity in which I have been privileged to 
take part is a drop in centre for the unemployed based 
at St Martin's Church in the Bull Ring and financed by 
the City Centre Churches’ Council. It is open at present 
on two days a week, with the possibility of that being 
extended to a third day in the near future. Here a 
varicty of folk come to enjoy tca and biscuits and, 
above all, fellowship. Quite often, useful advice is also 
available on accommodation and gencral matters. 


It’s a sad reflection on our society that the number of 
homeless persons is on the increase. It’s equally sad 
that so many are in need of psychiatric treatment and 
that the incidence of violent behaviour is so alarmingly 
high. In the case of Trinity Centre and St Basil’s, the 
cost of maintaining the services outlined above js 
phenomenal, as in both organisations a large paid staff 
is essential. Both organisations are passing through a 
very difficult time financially and one wonders if the 
conscience of authority, both local and central, needs to 
be once more aroused so that an affirmative response 
may be given to the biblical question: ‘Am I my 
brother's keeper?’ 


E Rose Radford is a Vice-President of Toc H and a 
member of Birmingham District Branch. She js 
Secretary to the Birmingham District Executive 
Committee. She is on the Board of Directors and the 
Board of Governors of St Basil’s and Trinity Centre. 
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women. To understand why so few women 


hit the 
streets it is necessary tO consider the role of women in 


ciety. Women are more likely to be out of a 
ai They are employed they are more likely to be tk 
lower paid jobs. There 1s far less provision for women i 
either hostels or in emergency accommodation. Many 
women are still dependent on their partners for thei 
housing and this is especially true for women who have 
children. Most women with children stil] do not work 
and remain financially dependent on their partners, 


‘many women will remain in 
physically or emotionally damaging circumstances 
at home, due to their economic dependence 
and the lack of adequate 
housing alternatives’. 


It seems that many women will actually remain in 
physically or emotionally damaging circumstances at 
home, due to their economic dependence and the lack 
of adequate housing alternatives. Not only is there very 
little temporary housing provision for women, but single 
people of either sex are not well provided for in the 
public housing sector. Local Authorities do not see 
single homeless people as a priority and therefore they 
usually resort to renting accommodation in the private 
sector. Since tenancies in the private sector are 
becoming increasingly less secure and rents are 
constantly going up, women, who are generally of lower 
economic status than men, lose out again here. 


If a woman does decide to leave her partner, one 
Option open to her is to stay with someone - and she Js 
far more likely than a man to be able to do this. 
Relatives and friends are more likely to help out a 
woman in this situation, since men are considered more 
capable of ‘taking care of themselves’. But it is also true 
that an increasing number of women are using 
prostitution as a way of avoiding living on the streets OF 
in hostels - it is relatively well paid and it provides them 
with some accommodation. There is particular concern 
for the young girls (and, of course, boys) sleeping oul 
who are extremely vulnerable to this option of survival. 


In fact, women actually become ‘houseless’ (as opposed 
to homeless) for similar reasons to men, the main one 

ing domestic or social dispute. However, women are 
less likely than men to have other social problems 1M 
addition to their housing difficulties - eg, alcohol oF 
drug Misuse, mental illness, a period spent in some sort 
of institution etc. They are also more able to live 


independently as a result of their domestic skills and 
experience, 


== 


Mach of the information in this article comes from 
Ł omelessness and Housing (A Feminist Perspective 
y Sophie Watson with Helen Austerberry (Routledge 


egan Paul) and from the charity Shelter. 


In my conversations recently with homeless women, the 
following reasons were given for their need for hostel 
accommodation: 


a) Recent arrival in the UK - awaiting 
refugee/immigration status. 

b) Recent removal from overcrowded housing 
conditions. 


c) The need to flee from domestic violence or 
from potentially violent partners. 


d) Removal from a series of care homes or 
hostels, never having had any permanent 
accommodation. 


e) Expulsion from home by parents on becoming 
pregnant. 


f) Being ‘intentionally’ homeless (such people are 
considered by the local council to have left 
adequate accommodation for no apparent 
reason). 


As long as an old man in an overcoat with a bottle 
sleeping on the embankment is the image that springs 


Catherine Lamb 


to mind when we think of a homeless person; and as 
long as women don’t even recognise their own 
homelessness; then very little will be done really to 
tackle the problem and to provide adequate 
alternatives for women. 


Recently, I met a young girl who had been continually 
beaten by her husband. Her family and friends gave her 
little support because they refused to believe (or 
acknowledge?) that it was happening. This continued 
for several months, until eventually her husband raped 
her and she fled in a nightshirt to her mother’s house 
and from there to a refuge. Three years later she still 
lives in fear of her husband tracking her down. This 
may be an extreme example. But there are thousands of 
women in Britain today who experience such conditions 
and who are effectively trapped in impossible 
circumstances. Does it have to become ‘extreme’ before 
we, as a society, are prepared to listen and take action? 
How serious do things have to become before we see 
the invisible homeless and provide for them as well? 


E Sandra Tuck worked until recently as a member of the 
Toc H National Projects Development Team. She is 
currently working in a hostel for homeless women with 
children in the East End of London. 
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John Hull with his sons Richard (left) and Mark, 


For the seventh in our series, Judith 
Rice went to talk to John Hull, former 
National Chaplain of Toc H and now 4 
professional artist. 


A Ministry Fulfilled 
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Since he realised he had a vocation at the age of 19, 
John Hull has seen his life in terms of his ministry. And 
‘ministry’ for him means a discipline, a way of life, 
rather than a function with the label of ‘priest or 
‘chaplain’ or ‘vicar’. As a result of his ‘change of 
direction’ a few years ago he now earns his living as 
painter rather than pastor ‘but it doesn’t mean to say 
that because you're not actually the vicar or doing a job 
which is specifically seen as a holy sort of thing, you're 
no longer in Holy Orders...’ Quite the contrary: the 
‘change’ for him has been a culmination. If there is one 
thing he can say about it with complete conviction, it is 
that ‘somehow I fecl more fulfilled - as a priest really, 
but I'm not sure you can separate that from just being a 


human’. 
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Throughout his life, his spirituality and creativity have 


closely interconnected. He did not have 

Sa alari ee Christian faith as a child o 
adolescent but had been ‘brought up in the church 
choir and had enjoyed, in a sense, the whoje 
atmosphere of worship’. He toyed with the idea of 
becoming a professional artist or musican (music at this 
time was the more important to him). When he joined 
the RAF to do his National Service and found himself 
in Singapore, it was through music that he became 
involved in the Church. And it was at this time that his 
own faith began to deepen because of the discovery of 
‘a more vital form of Christianity than I had known’. He 
was constantly with people there, and the organiseq 
fellowship of the Church became very real to him: 
‘everything crystalised at that time - so much so that 
when I came back the Church in this country seemed 
very dead’. His vocation came ‘out of the blue’ but he 
describes it as ‘the only clear thing that ever happened 
to me’. He became one of the very few students for the 
ministry at that time who did not have a university 
background. Although he had no clear theory then 
about the role of the arts in the ministry he realised that 
music would have to play some part in the living out of 
his vocation. He took charge of the music at his college 
and became very involved with the music in the 
cathedral, ‘which was a great joy’. 


‘we were talking about the creative 
use of leisure in those days. 
Now we're talking about the creative use 
of time’. 


His first curacy lasted exactly a fortnight - he walked 
out; the second, in Clacton-on-Sea, felt ‘right’ and so he 
remained for several years. Here he formed a group of 
singers who reached such a high standard that they 
were much in demand for recordings and television 
appearances as well as live performances. Later, this 
group evolved into the ‘Occasional Singers’, who were 
a group of professionals really’. Their music was to 
enhance Toc H gatherings and festivals in the late 70s 


and to add a grace to them which will linger in many 
people’s memories. 3 


John had become involved with Toc H while he was in 
Clacton, when the local branch asked him to be their 
padre. He was extremely honoured - until he 
discovered that they had asked all the other clergy first! 
Later he Joined the staff as Area Padre and, after a few 
years, acquired the rather grand title of ‘Regional 
age He Arts to Toc H’. With typica 
S ownplays his part both in 
establishment of the monet that ite arts: Weld 
portant the movement and in the developments 
which resulted from that. But clearly it was a time O 
cose cooperation and mutual inspiration between 
colleagues; of an excited appreciation of ways in which 
ie artistic talent that was around in abundance coul 
bs coubined with Toc H's dual task of offering service 
© the community and of enabling people to make 
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Using the daylight hours 


spiritual exploration. They were ahead of their time and 
could see the changes approaching in society: ‘we 
talked about the creative usc of leisure in those days - 
nowadays we're talking about the creative use of time’. 


When John became National Chaplain in 1975, his 
special responsibility for the arts remained in his job 
brief; so for a number of years his role as a priest was 
overtly linked with his interest and ability in music and 
paintng. He took music to parts of the country where 
there was very litttle going on; he gave talks; he ran 
weeks and weekends and worked closely with his group 
of singers. Perhaps most significant of all, he brought 
together the ideas and dreams of a number of very 
different individuals to create the ‘Cotswold Festivals’ - 
long August days of people and poctry, ballet and 
bonfires and every sort of music from brass to jazz; all 
in the peaceful rural surroundings of the Toc H centre 
Dor Knap. ‘There were marvellous evenings of 
madrigals and wine and all that and though it may 
sound a bit silly it was lovely to do and very light’. The 
Festivals were designed to be fun and to bring people 
together - many came who had no direct involvement 
with Toc H. But, despite the variety, the prime aim was 
not to provide something for everybody but to achieve 
a high standard in what was presented. ‘It was all very 
good and it was part of my being then. It all had a 
spiritual dimension. We always finished with an open 
air Eucharist or something like that’. 


During his seven years as National Chaplain, he both 
witnessed and participated in many exciting 
developments - the increasing involvement wit 
ordinands, Tom Gulliver’s work in interfaith and, of 
course, the growth of the arts, as a result of which ‘lots of 
people have been stimulated and brought alive.... which 
Is a bonus and is marvellous’. But he found that the 
pastoral side of his work diminshed and fewer_people 
came to see him at Wendover than they had in Clacton. 
He suspects that his official position as one of the 
movement's ‘principal officers’ acted as a barrier for 
some; and he personally found a conflict between his 
role as priest and his participation on the Central 
Executive Committe, ‘which was a decision making 
body concerned with hiring and firing’. 


He was aware that he was not living out his vocation to 


Photo: Bucks Herald 


the full. But it was a personal, family crisis that finally 
pushed him into ‘changing direction’. His unhappiness 
at this time meant that he could no longer make music; 
but he had begun to paint a little more and had found it 
stimulating and also a release: ‘when you're painting 
you forget about everything else’. Certain individuals 
encouraged him to take it seriously and he was helped 
by his faith: ‘it may sound pi, but you ask the Lord 
where you should go next and somehow it comes. This 
was mad!’ 


‘I think once you knew what it was 
that distinguished your paintings from anyone 
else’s, you wouldn’t do it’. 


It was ‘mad’ to consider becoming a professional artist 
from scratch - especially with two young sons to bring 
up. He set aside enough money to last a year so that, if 
all else failed, they would at least have a roof over their 
heads. He needed it. It took many months to become 
known and to earn enough money to survive - that it 
happened at all he regards as a kind of miracle, 
espccially since he is convinced that pcople have at 
times purchased his work more out of sympathy than 
anything else! The need to earn a living necessitates 
hard work (he must take advantage of all the daylight 
hours) and self-discipline. Only on Fridays does he 
allow himself to paint exactly what he wants - the rest 
of the time is given over to the small pieces (especially 
local street scenes) which are the most popular. This is 
no great sacrifice, for he is happy simply to paint. But 
even now that he has become established, with firm 
contacts in small galleries and regular exhibitions, his 
income is unpredictable. He is full of praise for his sons, 
Mark and Richard, who ‘have had to go without things 
which many of their friends have had’. At times, he’s 
wondered if they were going to be able to get through 
the next month and ‘they've had to put up with a few 
odd depressions, you know...’ But they've also been a 
great support to him in other ways - they are both very 
musical, and he has been able to continue that side of 
his life through them, since he still feels unable to play 
himself in the way that he used to. 


He delights in the fact that very ordinary people, of 
very moderate means, can afford to buy his paintings; 
and to ensure that this is the case he has sometimes 
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VOU- 
letters 


We reserve the right to edit letters. 
Only letters with full name and address 
will be considered for publication. 


CHALLENGING PREJUDICE 


I am glad that all issues of Point 3 
contain, above the editorial, an 
explanation of the name of the 
magazine and a summary of the 
Four Points of the Toc H Compass. 
However, when I read some of the 
letters of my fellow members in 
each issue, I am sorry that so many 
seem to hold fast to their 
prejudices. 


I have always understood Toc H as 


movement (not n 
Christian one), open tO al s 
their religion, race, CO ee a 
ST ot tie and ean GOSPE 
Eo iust the words - 
ctions - not just tne w 

by pa PERE in their dary e 
have also understood that AAR 
the expert to the unit’ is t Ais 
way to obtain SEN i 
those matters of which Il ae 
known; it seems to me that Poin 


is fulfilling this in the articles ee 
are regularly published on ma m 
that are controversial. To state t a 
articles on certain matters xa 

not to be published because they ? 
not agree with the opinions a 
orthodox Christianity (in spite O 
the numerous differences between 
the different Churches) scems to 
me to be an attempt to censor them 
- and, thus, a contradiction of the 


principles of Toc H. 


a christianising 


When I showed the issue on 
Judaism (September 1988) to my 
landlord (a Reform Jew), he was 


very impressed by its ace 
When I compare the statemen Y: 
the issue on Islam (April 1989) y, it 


what is reported from tht 
countries where it flourishes z 


wonder at the contradictions. 


It is regrettable that, at a time whe 

there is so much need of i 
principles of Toc H, membershi, 
numbers keep on falling. Perhan 

in the response to Pat Turner? 
Special CEC Supplement (Point 

June), someone will stumble on the 
way to enable Toc H to survive and 
thrive. 


> 
S 


Christian Phillips 
Margate 
I1 HAVE A DREAM’ 


I share most of Alan Johnson's 
dream (Point 3, June) but I want to 
take issue with the phrase ‘love 
which never has to say sorry 
because it never does harm’. This 
seems to me like saying: ‘If only 


E Continued from previous page 


sold unframed work and on one occasion even 
accepted payment in instalments. He worrics about 
maintaining his standards and will only admit to fecling 
real satisfaction with a piece of work on rare occasions. 
But fretting or introspection is not in his nature: ‘that 
some pcople are gelting joy out of it is enough. People 
say nice things about my paintings, like that they're very 
peaceful. E mean. one doesn’! set out to do that. I think 
once you knew what it was that distinguished your 
paintings from anybody else’s, you wouldn’t do it’. He 
gets very excited when one of his large, expensive 
paintings is sold, just because it seems so extraordinary 
to him that somebody should choose to spend so much 
money on something he has produced. 


Another great joy is the classes that he gives to adults. 
They give him the human contact that he needs (as do 
the Services he takes in local parishes) and they often 
prove a starling point for deeper things. The 
relationships formed here with a cross-section of 
people who are exploring and developing their own 
creativity; or with those who sit for portraits, are 
unusual and for him very significant: ‘if I do a portrait, I 
like to have several sittings with the person. You know, 
you don’t often get the opportunity to sit looking at 
somebody for two hours and there are lots of insights 
that come through that. Especially if they're beautiful - 
that’s cven better. It’s quite a deep thing. You form a 
special relationship really’. 


‘I think one has the opportunity, by doing 
what Pm doing, 
to look at God more’ 


But he also believes that, in general, he is able to enter 
into deeper relationships now than he ever could 
before. He is not sure whether it is because of the art, 
or because of the suffering he has gone through, or 
because of the immense amount of time he spends on 
his own, in a solitude ‘which is quite different from 
loneliness’ and which he thinks some people would 
10 


A solitude quite 
different rom 
loneliness . PI 


equate with prayer. He hopes that now, when he does 
spcak with people, he is of more use - and thus truer 10 
his calling. But he is reluctant to talk in terms of a 
deepening of his own personal religious faith: ‘I think 
we spend an awful lot of time talking about our faith 
and I think that's dangerous. I think one has the 
Opportunity, by doing what I’m doing, to look at God 
more - | mean if one has the chance to look at beautiful 
tnings, as you do in this. I have a concept that the most 
important thing is that rather than looking at your own 
faith you look at God’. 


The effect of the 
combination of 
self-expression, ha 


past years, with their particular 
suffering, struggle, solitude and 
S l s been to heighten all emotions: his 
Joy Is more intense, his despair darker. But above all, he 
teels fulfilled as he never did in a parish or as a Toc 
chaplain. The reason is not only that he is more fullilled 
as an individual but that he is living out his vocation. 
For ministry, to him, is ‘the servant role’, and his wor 
today is a logical extension of that. ‘I'm serving people 
re if I'm helping them to paint or maybe helping them 
RRS a different dimension, helping them to look at 
things differently. It's bound to have a spiritual aspect... 
it gives me great delight’. 


i e 


dy was perfect what a 
ever world it would be’. 
W hout vision we perish, but the 
“gions must be grounded in reality. 
ed the inescapable reality of the 
human condition is that we all have 
hortcomings, we all at times hurt 
other people, we all need to say 


sorry: 


the vision of Jesus was very 
different and much more realistic. 
He told us that God loves us just as 
we are, with all our failings and all 
our inadequacies. He dreamed of a 
world in which people would love 
each other enough to be able to say 
sorry, to forgive and to accept 
forgiveness. 


The trouble with an unrealistic 
vision is that it leads to disabling 
feelings of guilt when we fall short 
of perfection, as we inevitably do. 
But Alan knows that very well so 
perhaps I’ve misunderstood him. In 
which case I’m sorry. 


Ken Prideaux-Brune 
Amersham, Bucks 


OTHER FAITHS 


Point 3 should not only entertain 
and communicate but educate and 
that is exactly what the splendid 
articles on Judaism and Islam have 
been doing. I trust that the series 
will continue until all the great 
faiths of the world have been 
covered. 


Once this has been completed, I 
Suggest that we are given a series, 
setting out the history of the main 
ethnic groups now living in this 
country: who are they; where did 
they come from; why and when did 
they come? 


It is useless to attempt 
reconciliation until understanding 
has been achieved and this is not 
possible until one is accurately 
informed. 


Vera Harley 
London ECI 


There has been a lot of literature 
sent to branches by Headquarters 
concerning the future of Toc H. I 
wondered in what direction the 
movement was going when [I 
received a letter about the visit of 
Pandit Ravi Shankar. The letter was 
from the West Mids & South Wales 
Region but presumably had the 
approval of Headquarters. 


As Christians we do not need a holy 
man from India to explain peace of 
mind etc since we have Our Lord’s 


Own word: ‘I am leaving wi 
oe - Hens of mind aa Lea 
ce I give isn’t fragile like the 
peace the world gives, So don’t be 
hemes or afraid’. (John 14, 27. 
if ‘ving Bible Paraphrased). The 
‘istian’s faith in the Word f 
Jod gives a de c 


€ ep inner peace which 
triumphs over Circumstances, giving 


real satisfaction a 
nd st 
every burden, Bi 


The letter from Jim 
expressed my feeling 
use the magazine 
Christian message. 


Curran (May) 
S too - please 
to proclaim the 


Marjorie Hawkes 
Huddersfield 


EDITORIAL POLICY 


Like John Tyzack (Your Letters, 
June), although I have only been a 
member for 57 years and brought in 
by Michael Coleman rather than by 
Tubby, ‘I have to admit that I have 
not been enjoying Point.3 in recent 
times’. But I must make an 
exception of your June issue (and 
Pat Turner's Special EC 
Supplement) and write 10 
congratulate you upon it. 


This issue tells in a lively way what 
particular branches are doing and 
thus shows by contemporary 
examples what Toc H is, and at its 
best always has been - and that it 
does what no other organisation 
that I know of can do so well. 


Of course ‘Barkis’ was wonderful, 
and his pieces are always worth 
reading again; but there are other 
past members who have much to 
say to us today. In particular I 
would commend the Toc H Birthday 
Book, which 1I have just 
rediscovered. It was written in 1936 
to celebrate the 21st birthday of 
Toc H. Much of it is, of course, 
more than 50 years out of date and 
the contrast between Toc H in the 
days of its expansion and the Toc H 
of today could engender despair. 
However, the pieces by Peter 
Monie and ‘Bobs’ Ford and ‘K’ are 
as relevant to Toc H today as they 
were in those very different days, 
and Barkis’ ‘back to front’ history 
should be an inspiration to anyone. 
Meanwhile, thank you for renewing 
our hope! 


Rev George Jager 
Lutterworth 


CHANGING THE POLICY 


On behalf of the Broadland District 
Executive and members of the 
Gorleston Joint Branch, I write to 


express our wholehearted support 
for the members of Felpnam 
Branch, under the signature of 
John Stamp (Your Letters, Point 3, 
May). 


We are in entire agreement with all 
the points raised, and by 
coincidence have, over the past few 
weeks, been having serious 
discussions both at branch and 
district level concerning three main _ 
topics - Toc H and the future, 
finance and Point 3. The results of 
our findings were to be forwarded 
to Point 3 for publication but 
Felpham have beaten us to it! 


Toc H has a role to play in this 
present era of greed, violence, 
crime, drug addiction and general 
instability, not to mention the 
lowering of standards in every 
respect. A lot will depend on its 
dedicated membership extending its 
influence wherever possible to help 
change the climate within our 
various communities. 


C A Bowyer 
Gorleston 


‘THANK YOU’ 


On our retirement from the Friends 
of Cuddesdon House we would like 
to thank all the branches and 
members who gave us such 
consistent and generous support for 
13 years as ‘Friends of Dor Knap’ 
and then for eight years as ‘Friends 
of Cuddesdon House’. We have 
made many warm and lasting 
friendships these 21 years, and hope 
that we shall still meet up with some 
of those people at Cuddesdon, as 
we do not intend to drop out, even 
if we have handed the work over to 
others. 


May we please say a big “Thank 
you’ to all of you who so generously 
contributed to our retirement gift. 
We were overwhelmed by so much 
kindness and were deeply moved by 
your generosity. We have not yet 
decided what to get - but whatever 
we decide upon, it will be a canstant 
reminder of the wonderful friends 
who have supported Dor Knap and 
Cuddesdon over so many years. 


We would ask you to continue to 
give your support to Harry and 
Megan Graham, who have taken 
over the running of the Friends of 
Cuddesdon House. We know they 
will be as happy as we have been. 


Our grateful thanks to you all. 


Frank and Dorothy Kirk 
Nottingham 
"1 


review 


The Church 
and the Homeless 


A LIFE TO BE LIVED 
by Patrick Logan 
Darton, Longman & Todd, £4.95 


A Life to be Lived explores the role | 
of the Church in alleviating the long 
and short term problems of those 
who for numerous reasons become 
homeless - forced to move from | 
hostel to hostel or to sleep rough. | 
The basic premise of the book is | 
that a home is a fundamental 
human right and Logan expresses | 
his concern about recent Social 
Security reforms which have hit the 
homeless, particularly the under 
25s. He is sceptical about the 
Government’s desire or willingness 
to improve the situation and 
stresses the importance of the 
involvement of the Church, not as 
an Outpost or substitute for the 
Welfare State, but as a 
supplementary body providing extra | 
support. 


Many myths and preconceptions 
about the homeless are dispelled 
and Logan is at pains to stress that 
many of the people who become 
homeless are victims of one form or 
another, trapped in a situation 
where the step upwards to 
employment and accommodation 
seems insurmountable and the step 
backwards, to parental homes or 
estranged spouses, seems fraught 
with trauma. The role of the 
Church is to ease, by whatever 
means are appropriate, the ‘victims’ 
out of this state of limbo, expand 
their ‘shrunken horizons’ and show 


rounds 


Fragmented 
Community ? 


Jackie Bartlett reports 
on this year’s Staff 
Gathering - which took 
an unusual form. 


Is Toc H a community? If so, why? 


| If not, why not? 


Questions like these formed part of 
a broad based debate at this years 
Staff Gathering, held in June at 
London Colney. This year, the 
Gathering was carefully structured 
around the theme ‘Fragmented 


| Community?’ in order to provide a 


framework for exploration of the 
nature of the movement, the nature 
of the society within which it has to 
exist and operate, and the ways in 
which society either encourages or 
discourages real integration in 
communities and individuals. In the 
year of the CEC’s ‘Green Paper’ 
(see Special Supplement, Point 3, 


į June), this approach reflected the 


Executive’s moves towards seeking 
positive ways forward for Toc H. 


The focus of the time at London 
Colney was a ‘simulation exercise’ 
in which the 38 staff attending 
found themselves allocated to 
groups within the fictitious town of 
Bartown. Rev Alan Johnson, prior 
to his appointment as National 
Chaplain, had masterminded the 
planning of this complicated 
exercise, which was designed to 
enable us to experience and reflect 
on the effects on ‘community’ of 
such factors as competition for 
resources, information delays and 


them the options available to them. 
Logan lists numerous help agencics, | 
centres, hostels, and support groups 
for each problem a homeless person | 


| the 


pursuance of self-interest. 
Discussion afterwards, both in small 
groups and in plenary, brought out 
many of the factors which enable - 


may cncounter, and stresses the 
importance of catering to their 
needs, which may be purely | 
practical rather than spiritual. 


The overall result is a book which is. | 
useful, informative and interesting | 
to anyone involved in the care of | 


- | 
the homeless, pastoral or otherwise. | 


| 
Lisa Strickland-Clark | 


E Lisa Strickland-Clark is a Senior | 
Account Rep. working in| 
Recruitment. 
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or disable - community. 


We had lcd up to this by watching a 
film and listening to an excellent 
speaker the day before. Ann 
Shearer is a London journalist who 
until recently worked as the Editor 
of The Guardian’s Society Tomorrow 
page. In the early 70s she helped 
found CMH, the national charity 
for people with learning difficulties, 
with which she worked for over a 
decade; she has also been very 
involved with L’Arche communities 


| for those with learning difficulties, 


ee a ee 


i | 


She brought her wealth of 
experience and knowledge of the 
problems of community both at 
national and organisational Jeye| 
into her talk, giving us valuable and 
lively insights into the way that 
communities and society as a whole 
function and disintegrate. Since she 
is now training as a Jungian analyst 
she was also able to make 
unexpected and perceptive 
observations on the ways in which 
individuals under pressure might 
experience personal disintegration 
or might hope to achieve some sort 
of wholeness. 


Disintegration was also the message 
of the film ‘Lord of the Flies’, which 
we had seen in the morning, and 
which the speaker used to illustrate 
many of her points. Those familiar 
with William Golding’s novel will 
recall that it is the story of how a 
group of well-mannered English 
schoolboys fragments and reverts to 
barbarism in the face of 
extraordinary circumstances - the 
victims of fear and of the struggle to 
survive. The message was clear: it 
happens; it might happen to any of 
us. 


The decision to take a on a weighty 
theme for this year’s Gathering was 
a deliberate one on the part of the 
Planning Group. The run up to 
1990 is an important time in the 
history of the movement and both 
the lay membership and the paid 
staff are being encouraged to 
identify areas of work, in particular 
with the theme of reconciliation, for 
the next decade. 


Reconciliation, it appears, will be 
very much in the minds of all of us 
over the next months and years - 
but, like anything else, it can 
become simply a high-sounding 
phrase unless carefully examined. 
Reconciliation with whom and to 
what? What does the word mean? - 
man reconciled with God and man 
with man; political interest with 
contradictory political interest, 
world power with rival world power. 
But, unless we are to be guilty of 
rhetoric, we must acknowledge that 
the real work of reconciliation lies 
with us as individuals - both within 
ourselves and as members of the 
communities of which we are a part. 
It is for this reason that the staff at 
London Colney this year undertook 
to try to understand how and why 
communities disintegrate so that, in 
the light of that understanding, we 
can also become aware of ways in 
which they can be made whole. 


m Jackie Bartlett is the Personnel & 
Training Officer for Toc H 


g 
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weve- 
made it ) 
once again! 


hy McLawrence writes about 
einer successful ‘Jimmy Savile 
Mii Hand?’ put on by the North 
London District Branch. 


. ` relief and three cheers - 
Li we've made it! This was 
ack third mini handi (a dance for 
both able-bodied and disabled 
cople), and was held at Salisbu 
East School in Edmonton, North 


London. 


As there were only three on our 
committee (myself, Jonathan Bach 
and staff member John Burgess), 
we were dependent on local 
members, volunteers and friends, 
and of course the pupils and 
teachers at the school. Everyone 
pulled their weight and all went 


well. 


Everyone had a great time. We 
were joined by groups from Arnold 


ie 


pe asa Se ee: 
Toc H in Wolverton took to the st 


ee 


reeis ae on 
MOney for the Milton Keynes Scanner Appeal. T 
young &roup, the ‘Twigs’, UAM t ihe pram-pushing 
appeal: and they managed to collect £400. i 


wheelchairs 


aA d jiving! - plenty of twisting 


We were Pleased to welc 
the Ma and 


Ome again 
ee 
Enfield, Counci 


ayoress of 


Edgmond 
entertains 


Honorary Secretary of 
dgmond Branch, has Written in 
with an account of recent activities, 


Last December the branch held its 
annual Christmas Fayre, which 
raised enough money to enable us 
to give the senior citizens of the 
village of Edgmond a party and 


aye 


Morecambe Branch p s 
library, with the help of Bert Hill o nch 
as part of the North Wales & North West Region's 
publicity drive. The photograph shows Morecambe’s 
chairman, Brian Clough. 


Concert in April, at Harper Adams 
Agricultural College (by kind 
Permission of the Principal and 
Overnors). Approximately 130 
attended and after a beautiful meal 
Prepared by members and friends, 
were entertained by Oakingates 
Salvation Army Band & Singers 
and Guilsfield Concert Party. On a 
more regular basis, members visit 
oodcote Hall Residential Home 
fortnightly to entertain some of the 
residents to bingo and have a chat. 


The Trials Officer from the same 
agricultural college recently 
donated approximately 110 7lbs 
bags of potatoes which the branch 
then distributed to senior citizens 
in the village. 


A lovely slide evening was given 
recently on Vienna, to which we 
invited friends - more such 
Occasions are planned. John 
Biggerstaff (Development Officer, 
North Wales and North West 
Region) and Cyril Carrier 
(Regional Chairman) have visited 
us. 


The branch is 
to strength! 


going from strength 


Photo: The Visitor 


Pas 
ut on a display in their town 
P Stockport Branch, 


raise 


e E z) 


Loug 


“April to 


hborough Branch 


bbeyfield Society i 
acate Cook, who had been a fellow-member. E] 


g -4 
resented a memorial bench to 
kaea in their town, in honour 
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DOINTS 444444 


Newport Branch invited a member 
of the Society of Friends (the 
Quakers) to talk to them as part of 
a series in which they have been 
joined by a Mormon, a Christian 
Scientist and a member of the 
Salvation Army. They were 
interested to hear about the style of 
prayer meeting that the Quakers 
have and were told that there were 
very few Friends on the Isle of 
Wight but large numbers in the rest 
of England and many thousands in 
Africa. 


Toc H members from Wroughton 
have given two new hospital beds to 
a ward in the local hospital. They 
were bought with £1,100 raised 
through donations. 


& Rainham Men’s 
Branches held a Rededication 
Service to celebrate their 25th 
birthday. The District Padre, Rev 
Peter Bird, took the service and 
Rev Malcolm (‘Polly’) Perkins gave 
the sermon. All agreed that it was a 
moving occasion which did a lot to 
invigorate Toc H in the area. 


Wigmore 


Newbottle Branch recently 
organised a sponsored Fun Swim in 
order to raise money for the local 
Blind Social Centre, which is badly 
in need of repairs. The event was a 
great success as well as good fun, 
and when all the moncy has been 
collected, it is hoped that the 
branch will be able to hand over 
about £1,400 to the Centre. 
Newbottle are continuing in the 
tradition of Houghton Branch 
members, who used to entertain the 
Blind Club in their rooms more 
than 30 years ago. Then the club 


a 
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acquired the new centre, which was 
built by the local council using 
voluntary labour. Toc H helped to 
put the roof on .... but a new roof is 
now one of the repairs badly 
needed! 


x new TAG Group has been 
started in Redbridge and the 11 
oung members are particularly 
interested in becoming involved 
with disabled children and those 
suffering from mental illnesses. 


Members of Chirk Branch have 
given a cheque for £100 to the 
Chirk Group Surgery equipment 
fund. 


Toc H in Llandrindod Wells 
recently celebrated the 91st 
birthday of their oldest member, 
Walter Powell. The chairman 
PU him with a scroll electing 
nim Honorary President of the 
branch in honour of more than 57 
years of service to the movement. 


Walter Powell thanked the 
members for their kindness. 
Afterwards, two new members 
were initiated, bringing the 


branch’s roll up to 23. 


In Round Up in June we reported 
that the Colsterdale Centre had 
recently acquired a minibus but 
were still raising the money for it! 
Development Officer John 
Dunwell reports that the bus has 
now been paid for - in fact the 
target of £2,400 was exceeded 
within three months of launching 
the appeal. The vehicle is now 
available for use by Toc H groups 
as well as for users of the 
Colsterdale Centre itself. 


The West Midlands & South Wales 
Region had a regional day out 
earlier in the year, and visited the 
Worcester Countryside Centre. 
They were well entertained with 
guided walks and a puzzle-cum- 
treasure hunt. The centre provided 
an excellent hot meal. Everyone 
had such a good time, that another 
expedition is planned for the 
autumn. Thanks were due 
especially to Joan Nicholas, who 
found such an excellent venue right 
in the centre of the region, with 
activities for all ages. E = 


Sdate 


new 
members 


The following new members were 
registered during May/June: 


Mrs Lilian R Ginger (Chard J) 

David Hunt (Chiseldon M) 

Arthur Bone, Mrs Mary W Boyd, 
Miss Moyra B Boyd, Mrs 
Euphine G Codling, Frank 
Codling, Roland A Davies, Hugh 
M Donaldson, Mrs C Millie 
Findlay, Miss Marion C 
MacFarlane, Mrs Florence V 
Morris, Paul Williams (Largs J) 

William H Wren oe J) 

Mrs Dorothy Faulkner, Ivor S & 
Doreen S Godfrey, Mrs Irene 
Griffiths (Much Wenlock J) 

Clifford T Kendrick (Nailsea M) 

Mrs Elizabeth Lunt, Mrs Marjorie 
Walton (Nailsea W) 

Mrs Laura E Tunn (Rushden 
Royal W) 

Mrs Joan E Grills, Mrs Catherine I 
Merrifield (Salcombe J) 

Kenneth Haley (Shavington J) 

Mrs Martha Carron, Andre Oreel 
(Swans Poperinge J) 

Mrs Nellie White 
(Thurcroft-Rotherham J) 

Mrs Mary A Davies, Mrs Jean D 
Morgan, Mrs Mary E Norris 
(Welshpool J) 


Welcome to 31 new members 


welcome] 


to Paul Godley, who has been 
apponi Financial Administrator 
(BAOR 


Me 
Lynda Park, who is working as a 
part-time Clerical Assistant at 
Headquarters. 


Stephen Smith who has joined the 
staff at Wendover as a Computer 
Operator. 


congratulations] 


to Timothy Day (Development 
Officer S.E. Region) and Rosie 
Heasom on their engagement. 


" wela 
íd (CWE | 


Smythson, Long term 
to TA in the Mid-Eastern 
vei, who left in June. 

Sizer, who has resigned 
10 Treve opment Officer for the 
as, “astern Region. He will be 
King full-time for MYH, but will 
KIS to look after Toc H’s 
: at Mundesley until the 
xpires in April 1990. 


es eae 
obituaries 

We regret to announce the death 
of the following members: 


InMarch 
Herbert D King (Vancouver) 
James P D McMahon 


(Broughty Ferry) 


In April 
William Hayward 
(Birmingham District) 


In May 

Bernard W Davies (Dolgellau) 
Arthur Graham (Newsome) 
Paul C Jarman (Cosby) 

Osmond Jones (Dolgellau) 
George H Packford (Chiseldon) 
Violet E Simons (Leicester) 

Bob Stephens (Vancouver) 


In June 
John D Clarke (Leicester District) 
Kathleen Cook (Salcombe) 
Ingeborg Davis n Wenlock) 
Roger H Gaskell (Codsall) 
Betty V Goyns (Folkestone) 
Stanley Kean (late Loughton) 
Violet E Levitt (Cleveland District) 
Frederick Mellor 

(Melton Mowbray) 
Dorothy G O'Dell 

(Hemel Hempstead) 
Graham L Robinson 

(Central branch) 
Hubert F Sutton (Chani 
Evelyn M Yonge (Bexhill on Sea) 


Rot previously recorded 

‘vy M Beckett (Corwen) 

Walter Benest (St Helier Jersey) 

nee M Brown (Largs) 

aut G Crill (St Helier Jersey) 
cil F Hall (Worcester) 

Fis Hobson (Largs) 

T gar W Hurrell (Thurrock) 

E Eine McCaw (Largs) 

velyn C F Whyley (Harpenden) 


P t j 

Baer ill was actively involved with the Jersey 

and treat many years, serving as both secretary 

Spent po Urer, and will be greatly missed. He 

Assocs Working life in the impôts as a Senior 
“sng Officer and was known for his sporting 


a 


TWO WEEKS FREE TRIAL 


* DIRECT FROM 
MANUFACTURER 


GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 


Gopak Ltd 


FOLDING TABLES 


Lightweight aluminium tables 
with maximum strength, 
minimum weight, attractive 
appearance and folding easily for 
compact storage. A wide range of 
sizes and colour tops is available. 


Ideal indoors or outdoors for 
fund-raising events... 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS 
used nationwide in Schools, 
Church Halls, Clubs, Housing 
Associations, Hospitals. . . 
Please send for our FREE 
illustrated price-list with the 
opportunity ta TRY A TABLE. 


GOPAK LTD 


FREEPOST, 

ept TOC, 

Range Road, a S 
ythe, Kent, 

CT21 5BR Address... os. aaa cn ea eee 


No stamp needed 


Alternatively ring 
0303 65751 


ADP 


Prideaux House is not a hotel, nor a boarding house, nor a hostel. It is the home 
of a community of people who have found their faith in God very real and 
relevant. 


rideaux House 


The Community and Fellowship of 
Friends Anonymous Service 


Our aim is to offer good quality accommodation in a homely atmosphere for 
that short break in London, near the West End, theatres, shops, museums and 
concerts. Ideally suited for persons attending conferences, courses, business 
meetings, interviews, and for those in need of relaxation. Perfect for groups or 
persons wanting peace and quiet. 


Accommodation is offered in The Stanley Coulson Wing of our Community 
House and Centre in ten single (only) rooms, and all proceeds support our work 
in Hackney. 


Each bedroom has a very high standard of furbishing with own wash-basin. 
There are good shower facilities, lounges, TV Room, small garden and the 
Community Chapel. Wholesome cooking is the norm. Sadly, accommodation is 
not suitable for children, smokers and persons on specific orthodox diets. 


For further information contact: 
The Rev Gualter R de Mello, Prideaux House, Ecumenical Interfaith Centre, 


10 Church Crescent, London, E9 7DL. Telephone: 01 986 2233. 


(If writing, state name of paper, quoting “ACC/87’.) 


ments - he represented the 
island in badminton, 1948-1952, and was Men's 


interests and achicve 
Open Badminton Doubles Champion from 1949 
to 1951. DG 
said farewell in March to one of 
bers, Jim McMahon, who had 
f Dundee Branch. He 


JRS 


i h died 
akins of Maidstone Swan Branc 
ET a short illness. He had been a 
member of Toc H for 32 years, both in poset 
i esend. His working hte wa r 

Ne EIE but he gave himself unsparin ty 
to serving the community in which he Wee ie 
was school governor, a church warden, trustee 0 


number of small local charities and for a time 
chairman of the Maidstone Carr Gomm Socicty. 
His gentle nature, warming smile, caring concern, 
wisdom, willingness and kindness endeared him 
to many ple. He was a truly family man, 
married for over 50 years and a great- 
grandfather. He will be greatly missed. 

MBP 


W. Hayward, who died in April, was a member of 
West Bromwich Branch from the late 1940s until 
its closure, when he joined the Birmingham 
District Branch. He had been involved for aver 
40 years in organising concerts for the blind and a 
weekly club for the deaf and dumb, and in visiting 
the sick. He will be missed for his kindness and 
mischievous smile. He was always so cheerful. 


JMS 


We give thanks for their lives 
15 


months: 


Our series of special issues on the world’s great 
religions will continue with a look at Hinduism and at 
Buddhism. We shall be examining some of the issucs 
facing us in Britain today, such as the plight of refugees 
and the approach to mental health. Our ‘Starting Point’ 
series will continue with articles on the marks and 
community houses, Talbot House, Tubby Clayton - and 
Point 3 itself! Our series ‘Change of Direction’ will be 
taking us to New Zealand and we'll be hearing of some 
of the problems of those living in Central America. All 
this plus our regular book reviews and, of course, news 
and views from within the movement. 


this form to: 


Toc H). 


Name 


Scared of Missing 
the Next Issue 
of Point 3? 


Don’t rely on other people to show you their copy; 
make sure you get one by taking out a personal 
subscription. For just £2 a year* you could have Point 3 
delivered to you every month. Here are just some of 
the things you'll be reading about in the coming 


Take out your subscription to Point 3 now by sending | 
Í 


Toc H Despatch Department, Toc IH HQ, 1 Forest 
Close, Wendover, Bucks, HP22 6BT. 
Please send me Point 3 each month for one year. 


I enclose cheque/postal order for £2 (payable to 


Address 


*Any contribution towards the cosi of postage will be 


gratefully received. 


fe 
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Small advertisements must be received (with 


remittance) five weeks before publication day, 
which is the 23rd of the preceding month. The 
charge is Sp a word (minimum SOp) plus VAT, to 
Point 3 Magazine. Rates of display 
advertisements can be obtained from the 
Editorial Office, Toc H, 38 Newark Street, 
London E1 2AA. Tel: 01 247 5110. 


For Sale - St Leonard's, first floor flat, fully 
carpeted, all fitments. 3 mins - rail, shops, sea. 


Tel: 0424 431868; Henry Tubb. £44,900. 


Helen Powell offers relaxation massage, 
reflexology and counselling. Professional, 
Taca service. Home visits London area. 
easonable rates. Phone 01 790 1735 or enquire: 
59a Arbour Square, London E1 OPS. 
Hythe Kent - homely accommodation in 
member'shome. Bed, breakfast and/or evening 
meal or full board. Rates negotiable. Enquire: 
Tony Cock, 7 Tournay Close, Lympne, Hythe, 
Kent CT21 4LL. Tel: 0303 269407. 


Ralse funds quickly, easily. Superb ball-pens, 
combs, key fobs, diaries, etc. gold stamped to your 
requirements. Details: Northern Novelties, 
Bradford BD3 8BT. 


VACANCIES 


NEWARK STREET 
COMMUNITY HOUSE 


If you are interested in living in 
the Newark St Community 
House, please write to: The 
Residents, 38 Newark St, 
London E1 2AA as soon as 
possible. 


Residents must be committed to 


participating fully in the house 
and in local community activities. 


Celebrating 
TocH 


A Day of Meeting Together 
and Sharing 


Saturday September 30 1989 


t 

| at the 

| 

| Priory Centre, York 
| 


commencing at 10.30 am 


| Reserve your place now by 


| writing to: W Bains, 25 
Whinmoor Gardens, Leeds 
i LS14 IAF. Please include a 


| 

| 

t 

| cheque made payable to Toc H 
| for £1.50 - this will also entitle 
i you to lunch. 


Eme and directions will 
be despatched early in 
September. 


Come and Join Us! 


caa: 


World Chain 
of Light 


Cuddesdon House 


24 Hour Vigil 
11 - 12 December 1989 


This year we are taking as a 
theme ‘Prelude to 1990’ and will 
be looking back at the history of 
Toc H and at what lies ahead as 
we prepare to celebrate 75 years 
of the movement. 


For more details write to: Carol 
Button, 25 Downham Mead, 
Monkton Park, Chippenham, 
mes SN15 3LN; tel: 0249 65 


Published by Toc H, | Forest Close, Wendover, Bucks HP22 6BT and printed by The Chesham Press Ltd, Chesham, Bucks. 


